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WHY RAISE AN OATH-UMBRELLA? 


THERE is an avidity for oaths in America today. In 
many parts of the United States, legislators and others 
are making haste to raise an oath-umbrella. As an air- 
umbrella aims to ward off air attacks, oath-umbrellas 
are proposed as protection against ideological assaults. 
The phenomenon is not a novelty. It has had many 
forerunners, a spate of laws to regiment schools and 
teachers. Efforts to legislate patriotism by requiring 
flag display and exercises, days of special observance, 
oaths to the flag and to the constitution spread into 
many states after the Spanish Americau War. By 
1923 there were over 300 special laws bearing on pa- 
triotic, nationalistic exercises. Patriotism by legisla- 
tive fiat took in more ground with the requirement of 
special loyalty oaths by teachers, which made a _ be- 
ginning in World War I, when the Rhode Island State 
Board of Edueation adopted a voluntary pledge in 
1917. Oklahoma, Oregon, and South Dakota followed 


in 1921. The trend was accelerated after 1929. Two 
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decades after its inception this movement had brought 
the schools of a score of states under the protection 
later, the 
but, 


of an oath-umbrella. Now, a generation 


umbrella venders are at the same old stand; 
naturally, they offer a more perfect article than be- 
fore—in fact, a double umbrella. Curiously enough, 
this supergadget has been perfected in a clime where 
skies are said to be almost always fair; and rains are 
only mists! 

In earlier decades elementary and secondary schools 
were the chief object of legislative salvation. In re- 
cent years, lawmakers have moved to higher ground, 
seeking to save collegiate institutions from dangerous 
oaths 
were not thought enough, but were associated with flag 


also soon see college presidents and 


thoughts. In the lower and intermediate school 


salutes. Shall we 


teachers leading their students in unison in such patri- 


» 


otic gestures? Or shall we, regaining sanity, remember 


that these are fit symbols, techniques, and tools of 
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totalitarian Gleichschaltung, whereas independence of 
thinking, freedom to entertain diverse thoughts and 
express them are the proper hallmarks of a truly 
democratic mode of education? 

As in previous decades the primary immediate 
factors behind legislative prescriptions were the Span- 
ish American War and World War I, so World War 
II, the fear of a third, and the use of the most destruc- 
tive weapon of war provided the matrix of forces 
which have produced those of recent years. Human 
freedom—freedom of inquiry, of speech, of publica- 
tion, of association, of movement—is the major casu- 
alty of war. War breeds fears, and freedom is often 
sacrificed in a vain attempt to allay them. 
World War II, we have seen repressive laws which 
foreshadow a police state; indeed, some think they 


Since 


have already created it. Dissenting, as a minority of 
one in the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, against 
the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnson Bill, March 10, 1950, 
Senator William Langer attacked the unreason that 
sponsored and pervaded the proposed legislation : 

This bill, if enaeted, would constitute the greatest 
threat to American civil liberties since the alien and sedi- 
tion laws of 1798. Like that bill, it is the product of 
hysteria and frantic, unthinking fear. Like that bill, it 
would strike at the very foundations of our democratic 
institutions—the right of the people to speak their minds, 
to hear every viewpoint on publie questions, and to asso- 
ciate together freely to advance their common views. 
Like that bill, it merits the opposition of all who cherish 
liberty. 

Under the guise of protecting our democratic institu- 
tions against an alleged threat of subversion from foreign 
agents who seek to overthrow our Government by co- 
ercive means, it is proposed to regiment the thinking of 
the American people and to impair or prevent the free 
exercise of constitutionally guaranteed freedom of speech 
and association. 

It is proposed to confer on a politically appointed 
board vague and, therefore, unrestricted power to outlaw 
associations of citizens whose views and policies are con- 


sidered by it to be dangerous. 


A random sampling of newspaper headlines since 
1945 reflects the fearful, suspicious mind-set of many 
citizens which initiates and supports the hysterical 
efforts to make the world safe by repressive laws, in- 
vestigations, smear campaigns, spying, and intimida- 
tion. John Rankin announced (1946) the intention 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities to 
investigate “Pink teachers,” and sought the aid of 
political organizations, including veterans groups, to 
drive out those “now being subsidized from question- 
able sources.” A central state university was asked to 
investigate subversive influences because some of its 
law faculty signed a petition to put the Communist 
Party on the ballot in 1947. At another state institu- 
tion a professor of political science ran for the Senate 


and was refused readmission to his teaching post by 
the Regents. 
gated at Washington, and nothing found against him: 


A distinguished scientist was investj- 


but news stories, as a careful, scientific study showed, 
kept repeating the accusations with more fullness and 
consistency than the refutations, so that the publie was 
probably convinced that he was a most dangerous man, 
A well known authority on the Far East was brought 
from an important assignment to answer irrespon- 
sible charges made by a member of the United States 
Senate. Other topnotch scientists, professors, a judge, 
and various State Department officials were alleged 
likewise to have engaged in subversive activities. The 
charges were not proved. On certain college cam- 
puses students planned an organization to promote 
the requirement of a loyalty oath, like that at Cali- 
fornia, so that Communists and “Pink professors who 
by their participation in the China sellout did more 
to assist the monster of Moscow than any Communist 
party member...” may be exposed, whether they 
are disguised as “Socialists, Social Planners, or Eco- 
nomic Planners”; and to invite “scholars and jour- 
nalists of only the highest caliber, such as West- 
brook Pegler, George Sokolsky, John T. Flynn, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., to lecture and enlighten us 
about their recent disclosures of the Socialist pene- 
tration and corruption of the State Department.” 
The American Association of University Professors 
stated (1949) that a record number of college fac- 
ulty members reported that they had been dismissed 
or denied promotions on the grounds of political ac- 
tivity. Eight of them professed adherence to nothing 
more radical than Henry A. Wallace’s party. 

The will to regiment education by authoritarian 
control of books, journals, experiments, and by in- 
fringement of freedom of thought, speech, publica- 
tion, and association appears on lower as well as 
higher levels of education. Social biases and fears 
of certain groups have frequently prompted and sup- 
ported this tendency. Again public officials have been 
responsible for fostering it, whereas public interest 
and educational sanity would have dictated the con- 
trary. In 1949 the New York Board of Education 
was urged, under threat of a lawsuit, to eliminate 
“Oliver Twist” and “Merchant of Venice”—a crusade 
led by a city magistrate who had once been active 
in banning Bertrand Russell from City College. 
Authors of textbooks were subjected to pressure 
by school officials in Chicago, working through the 
publishers, to alter what they had written so as 
to conform to the demands of special interests. 

A state superintendent of education has warned 
schools and colleges in his state to be on guard 


against subversive literature. New York City banned 
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a distinguished liberal weekly journal, The Nation, 
from its schools. 

A teacher of long experience, seeking readmission 
to the public schools of one of our largest cities, was 
refused on the grounds of outside “organizational 
activities.” The superintendent announced that all 
future applicants for positions would be screened, 
and anyone belonging to organizations that had been 
“listed as subversive” would be barred regardless 
of other qualifications. The largest paper of the 
city applauded, declaring the practice might well be 
extended to teachers in service. The largest city 
of the land recently dismissed eight of its publiec- 
school staff for refusal to divulge their politics. Ex- 
Communists were introduced as witnesses at the 
“trial” to tell their views about Communism; but an 
eminent professor of law of one of our greatest uni- 
versities, well-informed on academic affairs, was not 
admitted as a witness. Academic freedom, the judge 
said, was not in any way involved. 

An experimental school in Tennessee, sponsored by 
the most eminent American educational philosopher 
and by other men of national repute, has been pro- 
foundly disturbed by Secret Service questioning, 
which stirred up community distrust against them. 
To explain to the investigators what the school stands 
for, the principal showed them a speech opposing 
racial segregation and urging trade unions and farm 
co-operatives. All these ideas, it is reported, were 
“thought Communistie.” 

Scientific and other professional bodies, put on 
the spot by witch hunts of one kind and another, 
have sometimes succumbed. Again they have stood 
firm for freedom of thought and the indispensability 
of its dissemination without which free government 
eannot survive. The American Bar Association, 
The New York Times reported recently, has refused 
to ban the non-Communist oath—a triumph of south- 
ern members over those from northern and eastern 
states. The American Institute of Pacific Relations 
is compelled to protest its freedom of “red taint,” 
notwithstanding its distinguished sponsors and the 
self-evident value of its work to all concerned with 
Pacifie affairs. In this connection, William L. Hol- 
land, executive vice-chairman, said: 

At a time when serious, objective study and free pub- 
lie debate on Far Eastern problems was never more 
urgently needed in the United States ... attempts to 
limit freedom of research and discussion by headline 
smears, intimidation and false charges are especially re- 
grettable. 

As a result of such episodes, the institute has received 
from many prominent citizens communications testifying 
not only to their confidence in its integrity and their 
belief in the importance of its work, but also to their 
conviction that such ‘‘smear’’ tactics, of which the insti- 
tute has not been the only victim, constitute a danger 
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to the democratic principles of free scientific inquiry and 


free expression of diverse opinions. 


We have even been frightened into burning books, 
for security, as the protests of the Council of the 
Federation of American Scientists, meeting in 
Washington, April, 1950, shows. Standing staunchly 
for freedom, the scientists declared, according to 
The New York Times, that “no one among scores of 
reputable readers had found any appreciable vol- 
ume of information which should have been kept 
secret.” 

It was not secrets which were thus protected, it was 
the raw material for public understanding which went 
up in smoke. [Continuing, the Council made a round 
defense of the right and duty of scientists to use their 
own minds to speak and publish for the publie benefit. } 
It is hard for any American to take an order from some 
one in Washington to ‘‘keep his trap shut,’’ even when 
there is a belated ‘‘please’’ attached. American 
scientists have proved their discretion in acts through 
more than a decade of secret work; work which helped 
bring American victory and the first atomic bomb. 
Neither members of Congress nor high commissioners 
have a better security record. 

We know that it is the jub of those who speak and 
write, who edit and publish, to see that the essential, non- 
secret information on which large issues of national 
security rest, does not remain the private property of a 
small group in Washington, but becomes the widely dis 
cussed basis for the thinking of millions of American 
citizens concerned. 


Popular culture—lectures, films, radio programs— 
naturally cannot escape the hysteria that has assailed 
scientific institutions. One of the best known radio 
news commentators was dropped as a promoter of the 
first chapeau, apparently because of a smear cam- 


’ 


paign, though “business reasons” were put forward 
publicly. One of the best known winners of Nobel 
and Pulitzer prizes was banned recently from speak- 
ing at a Washington, D. C., commencement. Even a 
message, sent by the author in reply, declaring that by 
such acts we were in danger of losing freedom at home 
while defending it abroad, was not permitted to be 
read. 

It is even reported that a Hollywood studio has can- 
celed a projected film of “Hiawatha” because peace- 
making efforts among the Indian nations might, under 
present conditions, be under suspicion as Communist 
propaganda! 

3uried was the bloody hatchet, 
Buried was the dreadful war-club, 
Buried were all warlike weapons, 
And the war-cry was forgotten. 
There was peace among the nations. 


Multiply these examples of local and national hys- 
teria many times, and one can well imagine what a role 
such constant attention in the American press has 
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played in augmenting fears and phobias. Is it any 
that the insidious tide ultimately spreads 


from the irrational fringe of professional patrioteers 


wonder 


and inundates the august bodies of legislatures and 
boards of regents whose own oaths charge them with 
guarding the basic liberties of all citizens? 

One of the most recent proposals to raise an oath- 
umbrella is Pennsylvania Senate Bill No. 27, intro- 
duced January 15, 1951, by Mr. amended 
and passed by that body, March 27, which requires 


“every person in the employ of the Commonwealth 


Pechan, 


of Pennsylvania or any political subdivision thereof, 
or any employes of state-aided colleges and schools, 
other than elected state or local officers, to take an 
oath of loyalty. .’ A subversive organization 
is defined as any that 

engages in or advocates, abets, advises or teaches, or a 
purpose of which is to engage in or advocate, abet, ad- 
vise or teach activities intended to overthrow, destroy 
or alter, or to assist in the overthrow, destruction or 
alteration of the constitutional form of the government 
of the Penn- 


sylvania or of any political subdivision of either of them 


United States or of the Commonwealth of 


by foree or violence, and which has been named as a sub- 


versive organization by the Attorney General of the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Section 2. Every person who, on the first day of Sep- 
tember, one thousand nine hundred fifty-one or thereafter, 
shall be in the employ of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania or of any of its politica] subdivisions or of any 
college or school which receives State aid, other than 
those holding state or local elective offices of any kind, 
shall be required on or before the first day of October, 
one thousand nine hundred fifty-one, to make a written 
statement under oath or affirmation which statement shall 
contain notice that it is subject to the penalties of per- 
jury and shall be in the following form: 

‘¢T ——- do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania against all 
enemies foreign and domestic, that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same, that I take this obligation 
freely without any mental reservation or purpose of eva- 
sion, and that I will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties upon which I am about to enter. 

‘And I do further swear (or affirm) that I do not 
affiliate 
of any organization, group or combination of persons 
of the 


violence, and 


advoeate, nor am I knowingly a member or an 


that advocates the overthrow of the Government 
United States or of 


that during such time as I am a member or 


the state by force or 
an employe 
of —— I will not advocate nor knowingly become a mem 
ber nor an affiliate of any organization, group or com- 
bination of persons that advocates the overthrow of the 
United this state by 


+ 


Government of the States or of 
force or violence.’ 

Such oath or affirmation shall be required by the State 
Civil Service Commission as to all persons in the employ 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and all employes 
of colleges or schools which receive state aid, and by the 


county commissioners of each county as to all persons 
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employed by them and by each political subdivision other 
than the various school districts within their respective 
counties, and by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as to all persons employed in the public school 
system of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Any such 
person failing or refusing to execute such oath or affirma- 
tion or who admits he is a subversive person according 
to the provisions of this act shall be discharged immedi- 
ately.1 

The proposed measure has been attacked by many 
individuals—lawyers, professors, scientists—and by 
diverse organizations, faculties of schools and colleges, 
religious bodies, farmers, learned societies, teachers 
To date (April 
20), public hearings have been denied. The statement 
of the “Citizens Council on Demoeratie Rights,” ad- 
dressed to State Senator Rowland B. Mahany, is prob- 
ably a fair expression of the sentiments of most citi- 
The council said, in part: 


associations, and political groups. 


zens who oppose SB 27. 
. . The real traitors will not be reached by registra- 


tion provisions and loyalty oaths. They are past masters 


in tricks of evasion. The innocent will be made the vie- 


tims. Intolerance and repression and fear will be the 


outcome of such legislation—legislation which would 


jeopardize the most cherished freedoms guaranteed by 
the bill of rights. 

We are all opposed, individually, and as an organiza- 
totalitarianism and other 


Communistie every 


We are aware of the insidious meth- 


tion, to 
form of tyranny. 
ods employed by a large percentage of that small group 
of persons who today sympathize with Communism. At 
the same time we must never forget that our constitu- 
tional guarantees were enacted to protect all citizens, 
especially in times of crisis. So, in this time of great 
stress, we must go back to fundamental principles. We 
must bear in mind the basic, simple truths that teachers, 
scientists, inventors and educators are prompted by euri- 
osity and a desire to explore. They work best in an 
atmosphere of freedom. We must show the world that 
in our American way we can make national security and 
in hand. 


individual freedom work hand 


It is easy to guess, but impossible to assess precisely, 
the inimical effects on elementary and secondary 
schools of past laws designed to save American society 
from subversion; but it is safe to surmise that many 
excellent persons have been turned against educational 
service by requirements which flout the very freedoms 
they allegedly protect and which effectively reduce 
teachers to second-class citizens. 

1 Since this article was written, SB27 was referred to 
the House Committee on State Government, and a few 
educators were given a hearing. Under the heading 
‘*From Bad to Worse,’’ The Evening Bulletin, May 30, 
characterized as follows the proposed act, as amended 
May 21: ‘‘Far from improving the Pechan Loyalty Oath 
bill passed by the Senate, the House Committee on State 
Government has waded into still deeper water by remov- 
ing all appeal to courts and multiplying the chances of 
injustice. If this is the best the House Committee 
could do after listening to the objections of the State’s 
leading educators to the loyalty oath method of combat- 
ing subversion, academic freedom in Pennsylvania is in 
for bad times.’’ 
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With regard to the effect of special oaths on higher 
education we need not be in any doubt. The whole 
academic world was shocked at the California non- 
Communist oath, superimposed upon the already ex- 
isting pledge of loyalty to the Constitution. Fortu- 
nately, so grave an assault on the freedom of learning 
gained wide publicity. The faculty and students were 
up in arms; their voices were heard. The California 
chapter of the American Association of University 
Protessors asked the national body to investigate and 
report upon the matter. According to the Interim 
Report of the Committee on Academic Freedom, Feb- 
ruary, 1951, protests poured in from more than 1,200 
university and college teachers in over 40 institutions 
and from a score of learned societies. To the date of 
publication, almost fifty scholars had refused to accept 
invitations to the university. Protests, of course, 
could not stem the disastrous tide. The California 
staff lost 26 of its members by ejection; 37 others 
resigned, protesting against the indignity and injury 
done by the oath requirement. The university’s cur- 
riculum lost 55 courses. The Interim Report con- 
cludes : 

The University is grievously injured, and ‘‘the cream 
of the profession’’ no longer attracted. The deteriora 
tion of morale is common knowledge in the outside world. 

From the injury thus far done it, the University 
will not, in the opinion of your Committee, soon recover. 
Any hope that the controversy will of itself soon ‘‘ blow 
over,’’ that the ejected colleagues will be forgotten, the 
power to attract great scholars of itself return, the 
morale and program of the University be restored by 


time, seems illusory. 


Recently a rift in the clouds appeared. It is to be 
hoped that the voiding of the Regents’ special oath, 
by the California Court of Appeals at Sacramento, a 
decision the Regents are now reported to have decided 
to accept, may be an augury of a complete settle- 
ment of the matter favorable to the university’s best 
interests. The Daily Californian greeted the court 
decision joyously and with pride: “The faculty non- 
signers have demonstrated their Americanism the hard 
Stanley A. 


Weigel, attorney for the nonsignatories, saw in the 


way; but it is a way to be proud of.” 


decision a possible “turn of the tide against a dan- 
gerous and un-American trend to judge men by what 
they sign instead of what they are. 

“Fighting for the principle that loyalty in America 
is to be judged by the substance of men’s lives and 
actions, 18 distinguished American teachers have 
eained much for all Americans.” 

Without respect to the recent favorable turn of 
events, it seems evident that the California case, 
though it has been a grievous injury to men and 
women, faculty and students, in the university, may 
have been useful. for it has shown beyond doubt that 
the purpose was not to secure loyalty, but to impose 
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conformity—which one suspects is the intent of those 
who sell oath-umbrellas elsewhere in the United States. 
Ernst H. Kantorowiez, author of an excellent bro 
chure, The Fundamental Issue, answered the question: 
“Tf you are not a Communist, why can’t you sign the 


oath?” in forthright fashion: 


Beeause I refused to act under duress, work under the 
threat of supervision by vigilantes, yield to compulsion, 
intimidation, and economic pressure, or even respond to 
an alternative comparable to an intellectual and moral 
hold-up ; 

I 


Because I refused to buy and sell my academic posi 


tion and scholarly dignity at the price of my conviction 
and conscience; 
Because I was shocked by, and disgusted with, the lack 


of honesty, dee ney, fairne ss, and the tendeney to pettl 


fogging and trickery which those responsible for the 
procedure against the Faculty have shown from beginning 
to end. 


Far removed from the exalted, serious statement of 
Professor Kantorowicz, the “Ode to Hysteria: Uni 
versity Division,” composed by an unnamed Cali- 
fornia bard, after the manner of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, shows the range of the counterattack against 
the Regents’ conformity erusade. Appearing in the 
American Civil Liberties News, November, 1949, this 


ironic chant must have lightened many hearts: 


I am the very model of a member of the faculty, 
Because I’m simply overcome with sentiments of loyalty. 
I daily think of reasons why I’m glad to be American, 
And thank the Lord I’ve always been a registered Re 


publican. 


The thoughts I think are only thoughts approved by my 
community. 

I pledge allegiance to the flag at every opportunity. 

I haven’t had a thing to do with Communist conspirators. 

And neither have my relatives, descendants, or progeni- 


tors. 


Admitting that we are scared, as the record seems 
to show, why do we trust word magic? Why raise an 


, 


oath-umbrella? Assuming that oaths were once effee 
tive guarantees, are they so today? John Tildsley, of 
New York school fame, once urged them for pupils; 
but, later, he coneluded that they were futile. Does 
one trust a general because he has sworn an oath, or 
because his conduct of war proves him trustworthy? 
Does one trust a president because he has sworn to 
uphold the constitution, or because he demonstrates 
his competence and courage to perform the duties of 
his office? Does a lawyer trust a witness because he 
has sworn to tell the truth, or because questioning 
and cross-questioning fail to break his story, and ex- 
ternal and internal evidence witnesses to its truth? 
We like a person who speaks the truth; we learn to 
put a certain trust in his words. But actions speak 
louder. Consider the record of public officials re- 
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cently unfolded! They had taken oaths aplenty, but 
these proved to be no safeguard of the public welfare 
which had been entrusted to them. Modern Solons 
might do well to pause long enough, in their imposi- 
tion of oaths to safeguard the Republic, to ponder 
the words of Thomas Paine, who knew something 
about the founding of it: “If a government requires 
the support of oaths, it is a sign that it is not worth 
supporting and ought not to be supported. Make 
government what it ought to be, and it will support 
itself.” 

The evils of special oaths for teachers are many: 
particularly bad are those that prescribe special loyal- 
ties, proseribe others, decree associations which are 
proper, and those that are improper, or may at some 
time be so declared by someone. The oath laws are 
designed, it is commonly alleged, as a hook to catch 
Communists, but they will not catch the right fish. 
They drive out many eminent teachers who will not 
suffer the indignity of such surveillance of their 
thoughts and acts, as though they were children in 
need of nursemaids and leading strings. The morale 
of those who remain at their posts, due to one sort 
of pressure or another—not because they approve of 
loyalty oaths—must inevitably be impaired, the integ- 
rity of their thought and act corroded, for they are not 
free men. The quality of work suffers always when 
conformity is at a premium. The evil effect on the 
older, already distinguished members of the faculty is 
most conspicuous, for if an eminent scientist leaves an 
institution, the world hears and sees. The deleterious 
influence on the young men and women is less obvious, 
but probably, broadly considered, socially and educa- 
tionally more disastrous. Being as yet unknown, who 
will take note of them and compute the number of 
those free spirits who, bitter and disheartened at such 
blasting of their ideals, leave teaching as a job fit 
only for slavish natures; and others, who decide to 
continue preparing themselves for academic life, do 
so, but turn their minds wholly upon their specialty, 
resolving never to harbor ideas or associations that 
would link their science to the life of their society 
and give it larger meaning. 

As we confront those in our midst who strike with 


Shoxvter Pabers. 
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the arguments of authority for conformity to some 
present, prevalent mode in thought and association, 
it is well to summon as witnesses those who have far 
greater insight into the traits and requirements of the 
scholar. Carl Becker defined a university professor 
as “a man who thinks otherwise.” Should his blithe 
spirit take leave of the Elysian campus and return 
for a visit to mundane meadows, may he still find a 
goodly company “thinking otherwise,” despite the 
greater odds against them than his day knew! Emer- 
son put it thus: “In his right state,” the scholar “is 
the man thinking.” At his worst, he is “the parrot of 
other men’s thinking.” It befits the scholar “to feel 
all confidence in himself, and to defer never to the 
popular ery. ... The world of any moment is the 
merest appearance.” 

We need above all else to return to that most funda- 
mental liberal democratic principle—freedom of think- 
ing—of which Justice Holmes said: “If there is any 
principle of the Constitution that more imperatively 
alls for attachment than any other it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought—not free thought for those who 
agree with us but freedom for the thought that we 
hate.” Adult citizens will ultimately practice what 
they become attached to in their early years, at school 
and elsewhere. Schools that are not the homes of 
freedom, teachers who are free only to think thoughts 
prescribed for them and free only to associate with 
those declared by law or the attorney-general to be 
proper associations cannot prepare men and women 
to be free. 

Freedom of thinking should be the positive hallmark 
of our schools and scholars. It is also important to 
remember the negative—what free educational institu- 
tions must shun—in order to provide the most favor- 
able milieu in which that difficult habit of thinking 
may be fostered. In “Man the Myth-maker,” Read 
Bain put his finger on this crucial matter: 


If you would escape the physical and mental coercion 
of the secular myth, beware of the man with a flag, a 
uniform, an oath, or a ritual magic of words. Slogans, 
jingles, catch phrases, and trade-marks are indicators of 
the secular myths served by politicians, advertisers and 
special pleaders of all kinds. 


* 
o 





IS THERE DANGER IN THE USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS? 


N. CoNGER 


Dean Emeritus, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater 


ApMITTING the values of visual aids in teaching, are 
there possible dangers that need to be guarded against 
in their use? 


We often hear quoted the Chinese proverb, “One 
picture is worth a thousand words.” Is there a pos- 
sibility that moving pictures, slides, drawings, ete., will 
at some time replace reading as a means of com- 
muniecating ideas? After all, reading symbols started 
with pictures. This return of the cycle hardly seems 
likely. Pictures can present the concrete things of 
the world but not the abstractions, and the mass of 
the world’s cultural values exists in abstract laws, prin- 
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ciples, theories, and assumptions. Obviously, then 
the great burden of transmitting our social, scientific, 
and cultural heritage will continue to be borne by the 
printed page. Whatever our teaching procedure may 
be, then, it must not sacrifice reading competency. 

The question may be raised as to whether the use 
of visual aids has any tendency to reduce reading com- 
petency. Does the effectiveness of the pictured pres- 
entation rest upon the fact that its comprehension 
involves little or no mental effort? Different psycholo- 
gists, including the late E. L. Thorndike, wrote ex- 
tensively on “reading as thinking.” Thinking is never 
a passive process; it is hard work. It is possible that 
we may be making a mistake in presenting material 
visually that could be learned through reading with a 
little effort. 

What this query amounts to is: Should everything 
that can be learned more easily through visual means 
be taught that way? Or, are there other factors that 
should be considered besides ease of learning? If so 
what criteria should guide one in deciding what should 
be taught through visual means and what should be 
taught through other means? Or could the visual 
form be used in such way as not to interfere with the 
process of learning through reading? 

Numerous studies show that the principal handicap 
to learning in school is poor reading ability. This is 
especially true of students in high school and college. 
However, it is doubtful if much of the present reading 
deficiency so frequently noted is the result of present 
visual-aid programs in school. They have not been 
in general use long enough, but it is well to consider 
possible dangers from this source. 

There is another possible danger. The accumulat- 
ing of a reading vocabulary is dependent primarily 
on the amount of reading done. The more limited a 
student’s vocabulary the more effective would be visual 
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aids in his learning. At the same time the less incen- 
tive would be offered for mastering an adequate vo- 
eabulary. This is an obvious conclusion. 

There is another aspect of the use of visual aids 
that should also be considered. What is the effect of 
their use on the development of imagination of learn- 
ers? A little consideration will reveal that the mental 
process while viewing a picture of a landscape, for 
example, and that of reading a description of a land- 
scape are quite different processes; or viewing the 
drawing of a floor-plan of a house and reading a de- 
scription of the same plan. The pictured presentation 
ealls for little or no mental effort; no elaboration is 
called for. In fact, elaboration is largely prohibited. 
The interpretation of a verbal description calls for 
all pertinent experiences and their reconstruction 
which is an act of imagination. 

Is there, then, a danger that visual material may 
be used to the extent that learners will not get suffi- 
cient experience to develop the imagination? The 
enjoyment of literature is largely dependent upon the 
reader’s ability to create richness beyond the barest 
meaning of the words used. We certainly do not want 
to damage this facility. 

What is being said here is not to be construed as 
an argument against the use of visual materials in 
teaching. It is intended simply to point out that there 
may be, and probably are, dangers in their indis- 
criminate use. It seems probable that their use could 
be made to contribute to both reading efficiency and 
the cultivation of the imagination if these ends were 
clearly conceived. 

The above warning seems justified by the fact that 
all too often teachers and school administrators seize 
upon the new with little or no critical examination. 
Numberless specific illustrations of this tendency could 


be cited, if it were necessary. 





RESEARCH INTERESTS OF COLLEGE 
SOPHOMORE STUDENTS 


Crrit C. O’BrRIEN 


Marquette University 


For the all-round, educational development of the 
graduate student, a research interest and at least a 
modicum of research achievement in a particular 
discipline is essential. All graduate schools of ac- 
eredited standing in the nation conform to the princi- 
ple of associated academic and research pursuit as 
a means of effecting scholastic and professional 
growth. 

To a much lesser degree is there a consideration of 


a research outlook at the undergraduate level. Stu- 
dents in freshman, sophomore, or upperclass years 
of college life generally receive training in scientific 
method with one or more of the so-called pure 
sciences as subject matter. This is true of the eur- 
ricula of many liberal-arts colleges. Where such 
pure-science experiments are performed, they are 
often, though necessarily so, defined and regulated 
step by step for the student. At times it is possible 
to permit the budding scientist considerable liberty of 
execution, without ignoring necessary prerequisites to 
further study. Thus, many students get a foretaste 
of research in fields of endeavor, like biology, phys- 


ies, and chemistry. 
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The same is searcely true of the social-science fields. 
Social science is used in the present article to include 
education, psychology, and sociology. From a pe- 
rusal of methodological approaches to courses offered 
by liberal-arts colleges, there is not as much evidence 
of opportunities for minor research projects as among 
the pure sciences. This may be due in some instances 
to the attitudes of instructors and professors of spe- 
cifie disciplines. Let us take education as an example. 
When an undergraduate student shows a keen interest 
in a research project of his own selection that is well 
within the range of his capabilities, he hears a dictum, 
such as, “You can’t do that. You haven’t taken Edu- 
cation 157Q or 1648.” 

Some consider the sophomore student too immature 
to be introduced to research in any kind of social- 
science discipline. Others feel that a course in sta- 
tistics should precede all research efforts. If the 
sophomore student is not too young or immature to 
project minor research studies and cultivate a re- 
search attitude in the pure sciences, is he too young 
to do comparably creditable work in the fields of 
social science? Some may maintain that in the pure 
sciences experiments at the undergraduate level are 
more or less rigidly set up and controlled. It is 
generally a matter of students verifying results al- 
ready corroborated by others a great many times. 

While a similar situation may exist with respect to 
the social sciences, such experimental studies are much 
more difficult to control on account of many variables, 
both real and intangible. It ean be readily appreci- 
ated that it is generally impossible to measure and 
calibrate social-science research projects with the 
nicety, finesse, and exactitude of pure-science experi- 
ments, but this is not a valid argument for devoting 
less time to or entirely eliminating consideration of 
systematie and _ scientifie techniques applicable to 
social-science research at undergraduate levels. 

To what extent, if any, is the comparatively smaller 
accomplishment of worth-while research in the broad 
field of social science due to the delay in making stu- 
dents research conscious? Can one point to com- 
parable achievement in regard to penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, or the advances in atomic research? A 
tardiness of two or more years in developing a whole- 
some research attitude in psychology, sociology, or 
similar discipline may mean a move of able students 
to the natural-science field. Not merely the quantity 
but the quality of original output in the significance 
and interpretation of human relations will be im- 
measurably reduced. 

One must not lose sight of the factor of subject 
interest. Some students first learn to like a partieu- 
lar subject in high school and find themselves with a 
permanent interest in it by the time they are half 
way through college. There are, also, those who have 


not yet consolidated their interest patterns by sopho- 


more level and are considerably influenced by the 
relative weight of the college-subject offerings. <A 
number of these students, especially the more capable 
ones, would select social-science courses, if such offer- 
ings presented a greater challenge to them. One 
method of achieving this is by encouraging research 
projects at one of the undergraduate levels, prefer- 
At this step of the edu- 
cational ladder many students are definitely deciding 
Needless to 


say there are other factors than the aforementioned 


ably at the sophomore stage. 
upon their major and minor subjects. 


that have a bearing upon a student’s subsequent se- 
lections. 

The plea is made not necessarily for any alterations 
in the continuity of college prerequisites, but for a 
greater flexibility in methodological approach to 
permit an earlier adoption of a research attitude, 
particularly in the fields of education and sociology, 
No one could logically question the necessity of pre- 
requisites for the successful building of learning upon 
previous experience, but, if rigidly applied, it would 
hamper the initiative and freedom of individual stu- 
dents. 

Fostering a research consciousness among sopho- 
more students along social-science lines may utilize 
two simple approaches: 1. giving specific problems in 
a manner similar to assigning controlled experiments 
in the pure sciences, in which the attack, procedures, 
and results have been systematically determined by 
the instructor beforehand; 2 permitting students to 
choose their own research projects in harmony with 
their interests. Such interests would be determined 
largely by their major and minor subjects, avocations, 
and hobbies. Both methods have their obvious ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Since the latter approach involves freedom of 
choice on the part of the students, I used this second 
method in making an assignment to 477 sophomore 
students enrolled in an undergraduate course in edu- 
cational psychology. As a basis for comparison, a 
similar assignment was allotted to 260 graduate stu- 
dents taking an advanced course in educational psy- 
chology. The subject of educational psychology has 
no standardized content, although some uniformity of 
topics exists, and at the present time there are certain 
defined trends. The 
weighted with both educational and psychological data 


clearly subject is largely 
with a goodly share of sociological substance often 
included. The broad scope of the subject makes it 
ideal for the type of assignment under consideration. 

Stipulations made to the students stressed that the 
selected subject have a social slant or implication, 
that it make use of an experimental technique to de- 
termine findings, and that it be original in topic 
delimitation. To ensure that the nature of the project 
was understood, a total of 90 minutes was devoted to 


exemplifying the scientific method and its applica- 
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tions to social-science research. The explanation was 
ejven to both sophomores and graduates. 

About 20 per cent, or 95, of the 477 sophomore 
students equalled the research performance of the best 
52, or top fifth, of the graduate students, even though 
had 


former, such as courses in statistics and research be- 


the latter group several advantages over the 


sides years of additional college work. The afore- 
mentioned graduates were admitted to a graduate 
school of aeeredited standing on the basis of the 
(Graduate Record Examination, Miller Analogies Test, 
and other critical criteria. It would appear that a 
number of the better sophomore students possess re- 
search ability, a not too common possession even 
among graduate students. 

The range and variety of social-science topics, which 


were experimentally attacked by these sophomore stu- 
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dents gave evidence of lively research interests. The 
presentation, raw data, and interpretation of a stu 
dent’s research subject frequently covered more than 
5,000 words. While this was not necessarily evidence 
of quality, in most cases it was an indication of in 
terest. 

The world of social sesame to 


sclence 1s an open 


the inquiring minds of many sophomores. They are 
on the brink of constant discovery. If they do not 
have the answers, they feel that they can get them 
Unlike the more mature graduate student, the adoles 
cent sophomore may “rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” but even in so doing he learns a great deal. 
At the same time his research interests are stimulated. 
with a social 


Some day, perhaps, he may come up 


product comparable in importance with atomic 


energy. 





HERE WE GO AGAIN 


HELMER G. JOHNSON 


University of Minnesota 


In the interest of sound education it seems desirable 
to clarify certain arguments relative to the matching 
of pupils in the Eight Year Study. 


the experimental schools were a select group—they 


The pupils from 


averaged near the 67th percentile on aptitude tests, 
whereas college freshmen in general average near the 
50th percentile. Because it is unsound to match 
pupils on the basis of fallible test scores when the 
group means are different, there are grounds for be- 
lieving that the pupils in the comparison groups were 
inferior in intelligence to the pupils in the experi- 
mental groups. 

One reason for the high rating on aptitude tests 
made by the pupils involved is that the experimental 
schools included a large number of private and uni- 
versity high schools which usually have pupils of su- 
perior caliber. In this connection Diederich ¢laims 
that the above criticism does not apply because the 
paired pupils were selected from schools of the same 
size and type.!. The important thing is not so much 
the size and type of school as the scholastic ability of 
the pupils. For the criticism not to apply, the paired 
pupils must have been selected from schools which had 
student bodies of comparable scholastic ability. There 
is grave doubt that the staff members were able to 
meet this requirement. For instance, what traditional 
schools had pupils comparable in ability to the pupils 
in the Lincoln School where the average IQ of the 
student body is reported to have been around 120 at 
the time the study was conducted ? 

If most of the pupils in the experimental groups 


1951. 
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came from ordinary publie high schools, as is claimed, 
then the main reason for their high rating in intelli 
gence must be the tendeney of the principals of these 
schools to recommend only pupils of exceptional abil- 
The 


children in the experimental schools were being tested 


ity for admission to the participating colleges. 


all the time, and the principals had all kinds of meas 
ures which they could use to screen out the weak 
pupils. Furthermore, the teachers and principals of 
these schools knew that there was to be a follow-up 
study, and naturally they would want to make as good 
a showing as possible; hence they probably encouraged 
bright pupils and discouraged dull pupils about going 
to college whenever they were asked for advice. 

Be that as it may, the pupils from the experimental 
were far above the 
The fact that 


they averaged near the 67th percentile on aptitude 


schools who enrolled in college 


ordinary college student in ability. 
tests indicates that they were about as far above the 
fresh- 
In spite 


average college freshman as the average college 
man is above the average high-school senior. 
of this factual evidence of the superiority of the pu- 
pils from the experimental schools, Diederich would 
have us believe that there was no selection, that the 
great majority of the graduates studied were gradu- 
ates of large public high schools, and that about the 
same number that would have gone to college anyway 
were recommended for admission to some college or 
other. The only selection at this point, says Died 
erich, was the same sort of guidance in choice of ¢ol- 


lege that was given 1n schools ot the control group. 


To attempt to inveigle school people into believing 


something so patently incorrect “is hardly the mark 


of a gentleman and a scholar.” If the graduates 


studied came from large public high schools and if 
then 


there was the usual amount of selection, these 
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pupils should have averaged at the 50th percentile on 
aptitude tests instead of way up at the 67th percentile, 

It seems that the more experimental the school, the 
more finicky the principals became about whom they 
should recommend for college admittance. Judging 
from their college grades, the students from the six 
most experimental schools scored far above the 67th 
percentile, while the students from the six least ex- 
perimental scored far below it. Thus all the hulla- 
baloo about the more experimental the school the more 
efficient the teaching methods may be written off as 
so much hogwash. The real reason for the superior 
showing made by the students from the six most ex- 
perimental schools may be ascribed to the greater care 
that was taken in the selection of pupils from these 
schools, and since these pupils were so far above aver- 
age there was a correspondingly larger amount of 
regression towards the mean on the part of the pupils 
in the control groups. 

This discussion should in no wise be considered as 
a criticism of the principals, for they were only carry- 
ing out instructions when they recommended pupils 
of superior ability, but the effect of this selection cer- 
tainly casts doubt on the validity of the results of the 
study. The principals selected pupils who rated high 
in certain traits, and later on the conductors of the 
study claimed that it was the experimental methods 
that had developed these traits. Such practice in a 
field so important to our welfare as education cannot 
be condemned too strongly. The members of the 
evaluation staff had no personal contact with the pu- 
pils from the traditional schools and were in no posi- 
tion to select pupils who ranked high in certain traits. 
On the other hand, the principals had up to four years 
of association with the pupils from the experimental 
schools and they would not be likely to recommend 
for college pupils who rated low in such traits as 
intellectual curiosity and drive. 

What has happened in the 30 schools since the ex- 
periment also serves to undermine faith in the validity 
of the results. It seems that the most experimental 
schools are fast becoming the least experimental. The 
public high schools of Denver, included among the 
most experimental at the time of the study, recently 
increased the number of hours in standard classes in 
English, mathematics, and history, while the courses 
in “general education” are no longer required. Further 
data concerning the “deterioration” that has taken 
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place in experimental schools are furnished by Redefer 
who reports that of 15 representatives of the 30 
schools which took part in the study only one stated 
that the core curriculum was still being used. None 
of the schools represented was attempting to develop 
“oeneral education.”? If the 30 schools themselves 
are abandoning the experimental methods developed 
in the Eight Year Study, why should other schools 
adopt them? 

Some of the findings of the study are obviously 
absurd. No experienced teacher would advise pupils 
not to take any mathematics or science in high school, 
if they wish to get high grades in college, yet this is 
the sort of counsel he would give if he took the results 
of the study seriously. Students who lacked two 
units of mathematics and one unit in physical science 
had a grade-point average of 2.61 in college, while 
students who had three or more units in mathematics 
and over two in physical science had a grade-point 
average of only 2.47. Moreover, the students who 
had not studied mathematics or science had a lower 
rating on the aptitude tests. According to the faculty 
theory of learning the study of mathematics was sup- 
posed to improve the mind; Progressive educators 
have presented “scientific” experimental evidence that 
the study of mathematics in high school stunts the 
growth of intelligence. 

It is well known that the amount and type of school- 
ing an individual has had affect his score on mental 
tests. There is reason to believe that the monkey- 
shines indulged in by pupils in the experimental 
schools had an adverse effect on their ability to per- 
form well on aptitude tests and that the scores on 
these tests underestimated their intelligence when com- 
pared to the scores made by pupils from standard 
schools. 

Since it is nearly impossible to match pupils prop- 
erly after they have been exposed to different types of 
training, in investigations like the Eight Year Study 
the pupils should be matched before the experimental 
methods are started, and the selection of pupils should 
be made from similar populations by the same indi- 
viduals. The procedure used in the Eight Year Study, 
whereby principals selected the pupils in the experi- 
mental groups and members of an evaluation staff 
selected the pupils in the control groups marks a new 
low in the quality of present-day educational research. 

2F. L. Redefer. Progressive Education, 28: 33-36. 
November, 1950. 





NOW IT IS GEOGRAPHY’S TURN 
A FEW years ago the country was startled by the 
report of the results of an inquiry conducted by The 
New York Times into the college students’ knowledge 


of history. The report had the effect that several 
states made the study of American history compulsory 
in high schools and in some cases in colleges for one 
or more years. Whether the results of a test would 
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be better today than a few years ago, it is difficult 
to say. Now the same newspaper has published the 
yesults of a test conducted under its auspices in the 
geographical knowledge of college students. Here, 
too, the results are startling, but it is impossible with- 
out seeing the whole test to decide on its value. 

What the Times has done in the fields of history 
and geography may be fit to print, but it is not news. 
Some twenty years ago Thomas H. Briggs in the 
Inglis Lecture, “The Great Investment,” brought to- 
gether the results of tests in many high-school sub- 
‘ects which seemed to indicate that the great invest- 
ment was a grand speculation and that pupils may 
have been exposed to the standard subjects without 
being in any way infected. Nor are college students 
jn the main far different in the amount of knowledge 
that they retain. Few college students will give a 
direct answer to the question, “Do you know such and 
such a subject?” The answer in most eases is, “I’ve 
had it.” 
knowledge of history and geography could be matched 
in any graduate school by the knowledge of foreign 
languages that are still required of candidates for the 
Ph.D. Further evidence can be found in the report 
published by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching on “The Student and His 
Knowledge.” 

The ease of geography is somewhat different from 
that of history or a number of other subjects. For, 
despite the value of the geography which lies in part 
in the field of the humanities and in part in that of 
the sciences, it does not enjoy the place that it de- 
serves in the curriculum of high schools and colleges. 
This is somewhat paradoxical, for the textbooks in the 
subjects for elementary schools are outstanding, and 
the scholarly contributions at the other end of the edu- 
cational system are everywhere recognized. Never- 
theless the subject has suffered from neglect between 
the elementary school and the graduate level. 

Whether the revelations of the Times will have any 
effect is open to question, for there is a tendency to 
be too complacent about the quality of American edu- 
eation and to take unction in the quantity. For the 
rest, the system with its quantitative basis encourages 
forgetting. The student on entering high school or 
college opens a non-interest-bearing account with the 
registrar and relies on a transcript of his record to 
prove that he “has had” a subject.—I. L. K. 


What the Times has discovered about the 


THE JETC TAKES INITIAL STEPS TO 
PROVIDE CO-OPERATIVE EDU- 
CATIONAL TELEVISION- 
PROGRAM SERVICE 
As reported in ScHoot anp Society, May 26, the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television that was 
organized under the sponsorship of the American 
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Council on Education stated as its prime considera- 
tion the provision of television programs of high 
quality through a co-operative service program. Un- 
der date of June 26, Arthur S. Adams, president, 
ACE, announced that initial steps had been taken in 
this connection through the drafting by a committee 
of “far-reaching declarations of the role and respon- 
sibilities of educational organizations in respect to 
television.” The committee—John R. Richards, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president of Wayne Univer- 
sity (Detroit 1), chairman; the Reverend John J. 
Cavanaugh, president, the University of Notre Dame; 
and Lewis A. Wilson, New York State Commissioner 
of Education—drew up the following statement: 


1. That in a democracy an informed citizenry is essen- 
tial; that the educational institutions and organizations 
in this American democracy have traditionally been en- 
trusted with developing such an informed citizenry; that 
television is a most effective means of communication and 
as such is an educational tool of exceptional force; and 
that the Federal Communications Commission is to be 
commended for recognizing these principles by its pro- 
posal for reserving channels for educational television. 

2. That the commission’s proposal to reserve channels 
imposes on educational institutions a grave responsibility 
to produce educational programs of high quality and ade- 
quate quantity, and that the conference resolves that the 
American Council on Edueation take appropriate action 
to support the co-operative activities of educational insti- 
tutions and to foster the co-operative development and 
use of educational television-program resources. 

3. That because educational functions are best per- 
formed by educational institutions and organizations 
which exist for that particular purpose, and because it 
seems clear that the long-range values of educational tele- 
vision are certain to increase, the conference urges educa- 
tional organizations to take all necessary steps, in co-opera- 
tion with the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
to preserve and use all of the proposed allocations of tele- 
vision channels through which their educational respon- 
sibilities can be discharged. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE RYUKYUS 
“ADOPTED” BY MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE AND THE ACE 


UNDER an arrangement with the Reorientation Di- 
vision, Office for Occupied Areas, Office of the See- 
retary of the Army, the American Council on Edu- 
cation has accepted the over-all responsibility for 
a program of aid to the University of the Ryukyus 
(Okinawa). Michigan State College (East Lansing) 
has been asked to participate in a project designed 
“to transplant the basie philosophy and programs of 
America’s land-grant-college system of education to 


’ according to an an- 


the newly formed university,’ 
nouncement released jointly by Arthur S. Adams, 


president of the ACE, and John A. Hannah, presi- 
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dent of the college, June 29. The project is being 
sponsored by the Department of the Army. 

Milton E. Muelder, head of the department of 
political science and public administration in the col- 
lege, will direct the program in the Pacific. Ernest 
L. Anthony, dean, School of Agriculture, and Dr. 
Muelder have left for a firsthand study of the situ- 
ation and the needs of the university. Five members 
of the staff of the college, headed by Russell E. Hor- 
wood, director of the extension and research programs 
in the Upper Peninsula, will teach in the university 
for a year, beginning next September. The other 
members are Guy Fox, of the department of history 
and political science, who will handle public-admin- 
istration and public-finance work; E. Eleanor Dens- 
more, home-demonstration agent for Kent County, 
who will be in charge of home economics and home- 
making activities; Edward Pfau, Jr., a candidate for 
the doctorate, who will handle educational administra- 
tion and other educational work; and a fifth person, 
to be appointed, who will be an administrative as- 
sistant and will teach courses in shorthand and typing. 
The group will be on Okinawa in time for the open- 
ing of the fall session, September 10. 

The major goal in the creation of the university in 
1950 was to train teachers in school administration 
and teaching according to American patterns, looking 
toward making more effective the Army’s efforts to 
change the entire school system from the prewar 
Japanese pattern to a democratic one. Major em- 
phasis is being given to the practical arts, especially 
home economies and agriculture, to the teaching of 
English, and to extensive informational and eduea- 


Notes and News 


tional programs among the adult population. Ty 
ACE will supervise the entire program of aid to th 
university and will seek to enlist the co-operation ay; 
help of individuals and organizations in the Unit 
States in developing other forms of assistance, 


A NEW PROGRAM IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
AT LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
FLORINNELL Morton, director, Library Scho 
Louisiana State University, reported on July 3 th; 
a new curriculum in library science, providing fo 
study on the undergraduate and graduate levels, w; 
be inaugurated in the fall. The new program, whi 
will offer junior and senior library courses for a 


students, is intended to integrate library educatio, 
with the student’s field of specialization and provid 
a background for advanced library-science study 
The M.S. degree will be awarded for completion 0 
the graduate library-science program. 

Undergraduate requirements in librarianship may 
be met by transfer of acceptable credits from other 
institutions or, in special cases, by examination 
Special efforts are being made to correlate the grad. 
uate program at the university with the undergraé. 
uate curricula in library science as offered in tly 
colleges of Louisiana and the South. Present degree 
of Master of Science in Library Science and th: 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science, now offered 
at the end of the first postgraduate year, will be 
discontinued as soon as feasible, but students alread, 
working toward these degrees will be allowed to com: 
plete them. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 16: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Almus O. Larsen, dean, Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Col- 
lege, has been appointed president, Central Philippine 
College (Iloilo City), and will assume his new duties 
late in the fall. 


Orvis A. Dellinger, secretary, International Business 
College (Fort Wayne, Ind.), has succeeded Joseph L. 
Tucker in the presidency. Mr. Tucker, who was elected 
in 1939, resigned on July 1 to engage in lecturing and 
public-relations counseling. Weldon R. Gross, regis- 
trar, has been named vice-president, and Lawrence W. 
Bulmahn, treasurer, secretary-treasurer. 


James D. Bain, formerly comptroller, Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York, has been appointed to 


the newly created post of comptroller in the Universit) 
of Toledo (Ohio). 


Errett Weir McDiarmid, whose appointment « 
librarian, the University of Minnesota, was reported 
in ScHoou AND Soctrery, July 3, 1943, has been name( 
dean, College of Science, Literature and the Arts, t 
succeed Thomas Raymond McConnell, whose electia: 
as chancellor, the University of Buffalo, was reporte 
in these columns, May 20, 1950. J. W. Buchts 
assistant dean, has been serving as acting dean dur- 
ing the interim. Edward Barrett Stanford, assistant 
librarian, has been named acting librarian and acti 
director of the division of library instruction. 


George Neff Stevens, formerly professor of law an 
executive assistant to Fletcher Reed Andrews, deat 


School of Law, Western Reserve University, he 


assumed new duties as dean, School of Law, the Un 
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yersity of Buffalo. Edgar I. King, professor of law, 
Bas sueceeded Mr. Stevens in the executive post. 


Arthur Howe, Jr., has been appointed assistant dean 
Sof the freshman year, Yale University. Other ap- 
jpointments recently announced include: associate 
jibrarian, John H. Ottemiller to succeed David H. 
Eciitt who has been named executive secretary, Ameri- 
Bean Library Association; assistant to the librarian 
aud research associate, Herman W. Liebert; profes- 
sors, Walter Rice Sharp (political science) and Robert 
{Triftin and Henry C. Wallich (economics); visiting 
jecturers, Charles K. Clark and Maurice E, H. Rotival 
flaw) and Edward MeWhinney (law and political 
‘<cience); visiting professor of Spanish, Rafael La 
‘Pesa; research associates, Wen-tsao Wu (foreign-area 
i studies) and Ralph S. Walker (English); lecturers, 
‘Lawrence G. Thomas (philosophy of education) and 
G. Roy Fugal (industrial education); and assistant 
professors, Luigi Silva (violoncello), Elizabeth L. 
Hart (surgical nursing), Grace M. Golder (mental- 
health nursing), Robert S. Brumbaugh (philosophy), 
and William J. Knox (physics). 
are the following: to professorships, Erich Dinkler 
(New Testament literature and early Christian archae- 
ology), Stanley R. McCandless (lighting, drama), 
Donald M. Oenslager (scene design), Grant Gilmore 
(law), and Laura M. Grant (nursing administration) ; 
}to associate professorships, Frederick C. Barghoorn 


Among promotions 


) (political science) and Irving L. Janis (psychology) ; 
jand to assistant professorships, Harold H. Zeiss 
} (chemistry) and Matt S. Walton, Jr. (geology). 


The Reverend W. Kyle Smith and William A. 
Darkey, Jr., have been given new appointments on the 
staff of St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.). Mr. 
Smith, a tutor in the college, has been named assistant 
dean for men; Mr. Darkey, director of admissions. 
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» of Edwin Hubbard Adams. 


Harold Philip Everest, director, School of Journal- 
ism, the University of Washington (Seattle 5), will 
become director of a new School of Communications 


that will be opened in the fall. The school will com- 


» bine the School of Journalism with the department of 
‘radio education in an integrated teaching program 


within the College of Arts and Sciences. In the re- 


organization the school will have a division of journal- 


' ism, under the direction of Dr. Everest, and a division 
» of radio and television, under the continuing direction 


George E. Taylor, diree- 
tor of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute, has been 
(1951-52) to make an 
extensive tour of Far Eastern countries and to do 
research on United States diplomacy in the area. 


granted a leave of absence 


John S. Diekhoff, associate professor of English, 
Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), has been appointed 
director of the new Center for the Study of Liberal 
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Education tor Adults that is being established in 
Chicago under the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Liberal Education, Association of University Evening 
Colleges, with a grant ot $160,000 from the Adult 
Education Fund of the Ford Foundation. Dr. Diek- 
hoff has been granted a two-year leave of absence by 
The committee comprises: Robert A. 
City (New 
Blake, acting dean, 


the college. 
Evening Session, College 


Harlan M. 


University College, the University of Chicago, secre- 


Love, dean, 


York), chairman; 


tary-treasurer; John P. Barden, dean, Cleveland Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University; Francis H. Horn, 
dean, McCoy College, the Johns Hopkins University; 
Willis H. Reals, dean, University College, Washington 
University (Saint Louis) ; and Woodrow M. Strickler, 
director of adult education, University of Louisville 
(Ky.). 

David S. Owen, a member of the admissions staff 
of Western Reserve Academy (Hudson, Ohio), will 
assume new duties, September 1, as assistant director 
of admissions, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
Bis. Fads 

Virgil K. Whitaker, professor of English, Stanford 
University, will sueceed Richard Foster Jones as head 
of the department, September 1, when the latter begins 
a year’s leave of absence prior to his retirement in 
1952. 

John A. Kinneman, professor of social science, 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal), has been 
named head of the department to sueceed Richard G. 
Browne who has asked to be relieved of administrative 
duties but will continue his teaching and lecturing. 
Arthur W. Watterson, associate professor of geogra- 
phy, has been appointed acting head of the department 
to succeed the late Harry Owen Lathrop, whose death 
The 


following new appointments have been announced: 


was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 19. 


associate professor of education, Mary C. Serra; 
assistant professors of education, Marjorie L. Lewis 
(special education, physically handicapped) and Paul 
F. Thams (mentally retarded) ; and instructors, Will 
C. Headley (piano) and John R. Carlock (biological 
science, during leave of absence of Harold A. Moore). 
Promotions are reported as follows: to professorships, 
Nina KE. Gray and Bertha Royce (biological science) 
and Blanche MeAvoy (teaching of biological science) ; 
to associate professorships, Victor E. 
(English), Eugene L. Hill (health and physical edu- 
cation), Leslie M. Isted and Irwin Spector (music), 
Margaret Peters W. 
Sorensen (geography), and Vernon L. Replogle and 
Theodore Sands; to 
Frances Alexander (social science), Ralph Benton 
Viola Boekelheide (music), 
(mathematics), Helen Chiles (Latin), 


Gimmestad 


(business edueation), Clarence 


and assistant professorships, 
Francis 


De 


(agriculture), 


Brown 
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Verne Dalluge (physical sciences), Robert Hammond 
(industrial arts), Carl Heldt (physical education), 
Blossom Johnson (home economies), Edna Norskog 
(teaching of mathematics), Ethel G. Stein (super- 
vising teacher, 8th grade), Ruth Bird and Alice Sheve- 
land. 

Malcolm V. T. Wallace has been appointed head of 
the department of classical languages, Saint Bona- 
venture (N. Y.) University. 

Allan Charles Scott, associate professor of biology, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. 
pointed head of the department of biology, Colby 


Y.), has been ap- 


College (Waterville, Maine), to sueceed Gordon Enoch 
Gates who resigned in June. 


Eleanor Pepper, formerly an associate editor, House 
and Garden, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of interior design, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5). 


William H. Newman, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of business administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was reported in ScHoot Anp Society, June 4, 
1949, has been named first incumbent of the Samuel 
Bronfman Professorship in Democratic Business En- 
terprize that was established last March by the affili- 
ated Seagram companies in the United States through 
the Samuel Bronfman Foundation. The foundation, 
which honors the president of Distillers Corporation— 
Seagram Limited of Canada, has set aside an initial 
fund of $1,000,000 “to promote understanding of the 
principles of democracy and freedom of opportunity 
in our free-enterprise system.” Five fellowships have 
been established in the Graduate School of Business 
to give qualified students an opportunity for ad- 
vanced study. 


Simon Rawidowicz, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of Hebrew, University of Leeds (England), has 
been appointed professor of Hebrew literature and 
Jewish philosophy, Brandeis University (Waltham 54, 
Mass.). 

Vernon G. Smith, whose appointment as headmaster, 
Saint Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy, was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 21, 1949, has been named 
professor of education, Wilkes College (Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.). 

Arthur E. Martell and William H. Carter, Jr., have 
been promoted in Clark University (Worcester, 
Mass.) ; Dr. Martell to a professorship of chemistry, 
Dr. Carter to an assistant professorship of English. 
Peter E. Welti, whose appointment as instructor 
in German was reported in ScHoon anp Society, 
September 3, 1949, left for Zurich (Switzerland), 
June 15, where he will assist in the writing of a new 
history of the world. 


Bayard Dodge, whose retirement from the presi- 
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dency of the American University of Beirut (Lely. 
non) was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Januan 
1, 1948, has been appointed to a lectureship in th 
program of Near Eastern studies, Princeton Unive. 
sity, and will assume his new duties in the fall. 


Dhirendra M. Datta, professor of philosophy, Patr, 
(India) College, will hold two visiting professorshiy; 
in the United States for the academic year 195]-j) 
During the fall semester he will serve at the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin and in the winter and spring quar. 
ters at the University of Minnesota where he will giy; 
two courses—“Introduction to Indian Philosophy 
and “Modern Indian Thought”—and conduct an aj. 
vanced seminar on comparative philosophy. 


The following have been appointed to assistan: 
professorships in the State University of Iowa, effe. 
tive in September: William L. M. Burke (art), Rub; 
M. Smith (home economies), Richard R. Carlso 
(physies), and Lois Sentman and Frank Itzin (socia 
work). Charles Spiker has been named to a Visiting 
professorship in the Child Welfare Station, anj 
Francis R. Aumann, to a visiting professorship in 
the department of political science for the academi 
year. 


Albert Van Nostrand has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, Brown University (Providence, 
R. I.). Promotions reported recently by the univer. 
sity inelude: to associate professorships, William H. 
Pell and Paul F. Meader (engineering) and Cale! 
Allen Smith (economies), and to assistant professor. 
ships, Morton Smith (Biblical literature) and Georg: 
Morgan (applied mathematies). 


Patti B. McDaniel, assistant professor of health 
and physical education, University of Mississippi, wil! 
assume new duties, September 1, as assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Pennsylvania College for 
Women (Pittsburgh), succeeding Mary M. Roberts 
who has resigned to enter the retailing field. 


Emilie V. Haynesworth, instructor in mathematics, 
the University of North Carolina, has been appointed 
instructor in mathematics, Wilson College (Chambers- 
burg, Pa.). 


Madge Phillips, a director of physical education in 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) YWCA, has been appointed 
instructor in physical education for women, Grinnell 
(Iowa) College, succeeding Marjorie Schelfout wh 
has resigned to continue graduate study. 


The following instructors were recently appointed 
to the staff of the Hebrew Union College—Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion (Cincinnati and New York) : Rabbi 
Hillel A. Fine (Bible and Semitic languages) and 
Rabbi Eugene Mihaly (Rabbinies), Cincinnati, and 
in New York, Cantor Wolf Hecker (sacred music), 
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Cantor Maurice Ganchoff (liturgical music), Max 
Helfman (choir directing and choral ensemble), Rose 
Lisehner (sight singing), and Alexander Ringer (the- 
ory, sight singing, and ear training). 


Charles P. Loomis, head of the department of 
sociology and anthropology, Michigan State College 
(East Lansing), has been appointed to direct a 
nation-wide survey of adult-education activities among 
rural people under the sponsorship of the Association 
The survey 
will stress activities other than technical agriculture, 
with emphasis on work in the social sciences and 
citizenship, the humanities, and family living. 


of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 


Frank House Hurley and Frank Munk have resigned 
from the staff of Reed College (Portland, Ore.). Dr. 
Hurley, dean of men and associate professor of sci- 
ence, has aecepted a post as college-relations represen- 
tative with the American Cyanamid Company of New 
York; Dr. Munk, professor of political science, has 
not announced his plans. 


Recent Deaths 

Edward Maslin Hulme, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, Stanford University, died, July 10, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Professor Hulme had served as 
teacher of history and literature (1897-1900), Port- 
land (Ore.) High School; assistant professor of 
history (1902-05), associate professor (1905-06), 
professor (1906-21), and dean (1917-20), College of 
Letters and Science, University of Idaho; and pro- 
fessor of history (1921-37), Stanford University. 

Henry Lawrence McCrorey, president emeritus, 
Johnson C. Smith University (Charlotte, N. Car.), 
died, July 13, at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. 
MeCrorey had served as teacher (1895-1907) and 
president (1907-23), Biddle Memorial Institute (later 
Johnson C. Smith University), and president (1923- 
47) of the university. 


Russell H. Nevins, former headmaster, St. George’s 
School (Middletown, R. I.), died, July 14, at the age 
of seventy-one years. Mr. Nevins had taught (1901- 
02) in the Shattuck School (Faribault, Minn.) before 
going to St. George’s School, where he served as 
teacher (1902-34) and headmaster (1926-28). 


Waldo Emerson Palmer, professor of history, Sim- 
mons College (Boston), died, July 14, at the age of 
fifty-one years. Dr. Palmer had taught in Phillips 
Academy (Andover, Mass.), the Katharine Gibbs 
(Boston), and Wellesley (Mass.) College, 
before going to Simmons College in 1929. 


School 
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ADAMS, CLIFFORD R. Preparing for Marriage: A 

Guide to Marital and Sexual Adjustment. Pp. 256. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 1951. $3.50. 
This book is based on the findings of the most recent and 
authoritative psychological inquiries and answers the many 
questions everyone asks about love, sex, marriage, and the 
choosing of a mate and, most important, shows how to 
make marriage happy and successful. 


AER, MAX F., AND EDWARD C. ROEDER. Occu- 
pational Information: Its Nature and Use. Pp. xi+ 
603. Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. $5.75. 

Recent statements dealing with the professional prepara- 
tion of guidance workers have, without exception, pointed 
out the needs for acquiring competency in occupational 
tools and techniques. Here is discussed the major elements 
in the base upon which such competency can be built. 

« 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE. An Introduction to Shake- 
speare. Pp. 123. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New 
York 10. 1951. $2.25. 

This carries the reader back to the original world of de- 
light in which Shakespeare and his audiences moved by 
setting him against his real background of the theatre. 


DRUCKER, PHILIP. ‘*The Northern and Central 
Nootkan Tribes.’’ Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology Bulletin No. 144. Pp. ix +480. 
Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1951. $1.50, paper. 

The material for this report was collected in 1935-36 with 
the assistance of a predoctoral research fellowship granted 
by the Social Science Research Council. 


_ 
Ww 


‘‘Employment Outlook in Men’s Tailored Clothing In- 
dustry.’’ United States Department of Labor Bulletin 
No. 1010. Pp. iv+32. Illustrated. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 25 cents. 
Occupational Outlook Series in co-operation with the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

e 


Lay Advisory Committees. Pp. 24. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 25 cents. 

The original manuscript for this pamphlet was prepared 
by Angelo Giaudron, and illustrations were done by Edwin- 
Todd. 


e 
WILSON, CHARLES E. Meeting Defense Goals: A 
Must for Everyone. Pp. iv+48. Illustrated. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 


30 cents. 
Second Quarterly Report to the President by the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, July 1, 1951. 

2 


ZELLNER, AUBREY ALBERT. Education in India: 
A Survey of the Lower Ganges Valley in Modern Times. 
Pp. xxiii+272. Illustrated. Bookman Associates, 42 
Broadway, New York 4. 1951. $3.50. 

This traces the earliest beginnings of the British school 
system in the peninsula, dating from the regime of the 
East India Company, and follows the development of ver- 
nacular and English-language instruction under the long 
succession of administrations from 1858 to World War II. 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Edited by CHRISTIAN GAUSS, Dean Emeritus of Princeton University 


WRITTEN by a Committee appointed by the National Council on Religion in Higher Education 
and The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, this volume is addressed primarily to instructors and ad- 
ministrators interested in how religion can be taught in American colleges today. Among the major 
topics considered are: the qualifications and training of teachers; the problem of suitable courses; and 
the various viewpoints concerning such instruction in publicly supported institutions. Integrated in 
joint meetings of the several writers, the book represents a consensus of opinion of the place which 
religion should occupy in a general education curriculum. $2.75 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN COLLEGES 


By C. GILBERT WRENN, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 


PLACING emphasis on counseling and group experiences, the material in this volume is presented 
from the point of view of the individual student and is based on the concept that the college is in- 
terested in the development of persons in their social setting. The approach is based upon a realistic 
analysis of student needs. Fundamental, and emphasized, is the concept that individual assistance to 
students and assistance through the development of group situation are of equal and interrelated im- 
portance. Valuable as a college text, the book will be of assistance to faculty members on campuses 
where student personnel programs are in developmeni. $4.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ec 15 East 26th St. « NEW YORK 10 








